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(In the Smoke-room of the A. & C. Club. 


| ‘Most people are not so bad as on are 
| observed the art critic somewhat maliciously. 

‘But ‘most people’ aren’t painted, confound ‘em!’ 
quoth Perer Pixxsit, who hasn’t been favoured by a sitter | 
for some time. 


painted,” 





| Tas Best Seat FOR THE CoronaTiOnN.—The Throne ! 
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Bacox-SHaks SPEARE Controversy. — ‘‘ Now, 
Sir,’ writes a correspondent, ‘* 1 have at last a chance of 
making myself famous. No notice has ever been taken of me 
up to now. Hitherto my letters have been ignored by the 
leading journals. But now I have a lot to say, and shall 
| attract considerable attention, although I am only 


‘““A MERE 


Ap ROPOS OF THE 


CIPHER. 

“s P.S ‘ 
| on this subject ? ? Was not the Dickensian-Pickwickian story 
.of ‘ Biist umps His MARK’ brought to your memory?” 





—Did you see the article in the 7'imes of Boxing-Day 
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NEW YEAR'S EVE. 
(C.-B. 


makes a Communication.) 


Ir you’re restless, do not call me, do not call me, honest 
JOHN, 
| I have had a trying Christmas, and the pain is going on ; 

Do not therefore call me early with a rousing Liberal cheer, 


As I’m not so very anxious to salute the glad New Year. 


Last night IT had a dream, Mortey, I often have them now ; 
I fancied I was sitting with a garland on my brow ; 

And far James's you could hear the Party smile 
As its rival sections hailed me where I sat upon the stile. 


Oh, merry was our meeting that blessed afternoon ! 

Our pledges shook the pillars, our waistcoats beat in tune ; 
It was early in July, Joy, and our feelings were so warm 
As we parted on the threshold of the dear, dear old Reform. 


across St. 


| Little guessed the brutal Tories that our tastes would thus 
combine ; ° 

They had pictured many a black, black eye, and none so 
black as mine; 

Yet although on certain trifles we arranged to disagree, 

There was only one opinion when it came to crowning me. 


It seems so short a time! 
roses dashed with 


Six little, little months ago! 

What have I done that 1 should see my 
rime ? 

I didn’t ask for greatness—I never knew the trick 

The thing was thrust upon me, so I tried to make it stick. 


There was Asquitn, 
EDWARD GREY 

| All the talents beaming on me in a most engaging way ; 

But, excepting you and VERNon (who vaguely keeps apart), 

There ’s scarce a man among them but has rearranged his 


there was Fow er, there was earnest 


heart. 

No, no, I’ve not forgotten him; there’s little Grorar, of 
course, 

Lioyp-Grorck, who wears a helmet like a member of the 
Foree, 

That genial band that guards the peace from local breach or 
schism 


By civil methods so distinct from those of barbarism. 


Al! there ’s the luckless phrase again I used the other day : 
[ will never, never stoop, -lonn, to explain the words away ; 
They were obviously uttered in the interests of Peace, 

And | think the Correspondence on the subject ought to 


cease. 


You have doubtless seen, my Mortey, how our enemies assign 
Most unwarrantable meanings toa harmless wheeze of mine ; 
Would I libel Mr. Arkrss, whom my very soul adores ? 

Why, he stands in my affections only just below the Boers ! 


I’m so misunderstood, Joun, though I do the best I can 
With the aim of being everything to every sort of man ; 
But I fear that I shall finish up, ‘before my time is done, 
By being absolutely nil to any given one. 


It’s different with you, Jouy ; your principles are high ; 
They call you simply Mortey, and you wear a single eye ; 
As for me, I have by nature’s gift a double-barrelled name, 
And circumstances make me wear a face to match the same. 


But shifting this and that way on a fence or party-wall 

Is a kind of calisthenic which begins in time to pall ; 

O the wicked broken bottles, O the wiry barbs of steel 
That have dealt me horrid pune tures very y diffic ult to heal! 


- — -e————— 





They thought that I aeanry perish eeieiin Chesterfield ! 
But, though sorely lacerated, | am not prepared to yield ; 
Some months ago [ undertook, if pressed, to pass away ; 
That offer was declined, Jony, and now I mean to stay ! 


Nor is it my intention to make a loud ado, 

Though Rosesery hoists his pennon above his jingo crew ; 

I care not if he courts the deep, or merely hugs the shore, 

A private Primrose on the brink—just that, and nothing 
more, 


Still, as a fact, and strictly between us, gentle Jonny, 

[ could wish a softer surface than the one I sit upon ; 

And that is why I deprecate a rousing Party cheer 

In connection with the advent of the so-called glad New 
Year. O.S. 








LETTERED EASE. 


Tue study walls are ceiling high with well-filled shelves of 
oak, 

And sweet the mingled atmosphere of culture and of smoke ; | 

A marble PLato ponders here, an ArisToTLe there, 

And admirably padded is the professorial chair. 

Ah, well may wistful envy eye this home of lettered ease, 

Where one may lunch with Cicero and dine with Sopnoc.es 

Well may the Grub Street scribbler sigh, whom Fortune | 
favours not, 

To hear the genial scholar tell his comfortable lot : 

‘In winter one would lecture. No-one scarcely 
prepare 

One would have 
one’s chair ; 

Six months or so, 


would | 
written lectures when one first obtained | 


in summer, one would probably be free 


To visit’ Egypt, Athens, Rome—whate’er one wished to | 
see, 
And—what? That shelf? Why, yes, they make a very | 


decent show, 

But editing a classic is a simple task, you know. 

How would one set about it—say, a volume such as these ? 

One might be editing the Frogs of ARISTOPHANES ; 

One will want an introduction. Well, when one was young, 
one wrote 

For some Encyclopedia an essay or a note ; 

This one would read, and be impressed to find what stores 
of knowledge 

One must have been the owner of when one was fresh from 
college ; 

And when one had re-read it, one would just réchauffée that, 
Connect it somehow with the play, and there ’s one’s preface 
pat. 
Then, notes. 

bad : 
Well, one has one’s assistant—an extremely clever lad ; 
One gets him to supply some notes, and will, of course, 
acknowledge 
One’s debt. to Mr. So-and-So of Corpus Christi College. 
Then there’s the text. Well, Teubner. Teubner may not 
be complete, 
But, on the whole, a Teubner text is very hard to beat ; 
So some off evening, having dined, one settles by oneself, 
Beside one’s study fire, and takes one’s Teubner from the 
shelf ; 
One would, of course, have bracketed each questionable bit 
Which, ladies being present, one would probably omit ; 
All passages indelicate and liable to doubt 
One would with one’s indelible blue pencil then score out, 
And, having in this leisure hour completed one’s MS., 


One would require some notes, not altogether 


| One’s excellent assistant } would despatch it to the press.” 
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OPHELIA. 


Distracted Party (with a cold, pulling a Prins: to pieces), “ TuEne’s RosEBERY—THAT'S FOR REGEBBRADCE !” 


Se. 5, 


Act i « 


Hamlet, 
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Whip. ‘‘ HERE, HERE! 
Tommy (home for the holidays), ‘‘ No JOLLY FEAR! 
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CoME BACK!” 
You WANT TO 


HoLp HarD! 
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MR. PUNCH’S CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME. 


BiveE Bearp. 
By Our Own M. Maeterlinck. 


Mr. Grorce ALLEN has just published 
an English translation of a new play by 
M. Maetertinck entitled Ardiane et 
Barbe Bleue. This drama, as the name 
implies, deals with the story of our old 
friend Blue Beard. By a curious co- 
incidence Blue Beard has been selected 
by the authorities at Drury Lane as the 
subject of this year’s Pantomime. Had 
they gone to M. Maereruinok for the 
“book,” it is probable that, when the 
curtain rose on Boxing night, the story 
would have been treated more or less as 
follows :— 

Scene—The Great Hall of Blue Beard’s 
castle, one of those depressing 
buildings with which readers of 
M. Maerertinck’s dramas are only 
too familiar. Doors studded with 
iron nails tL. and rR. At back of 
stage a long gallery reached by a 
flight of stone stairs. Above it a 
window through which is admitted 
the very small amount of light that 
is ever allowed to illumine a 
Maeterlinckian scene. After the 
curtain has risen, and the eyes of 


the audience have grown accustomed 
to the gloom, two figures in sombre 
garments will be dimly discerned 
descending the stairs. They are 
Buive Bearp and Ayye, Fatia’s 
sister. They advance slowly to the 
front of the stage. 

Blue Beard. Are you sure she has left 
the castle, Sister ANNE ? 

Anne. I am quite sure she has left 
the castle. 

B. B. Did she say why she was leaving 
it? 

Anne. She said that all her life she 
had been living with a strange man. 
It was a quotation from Ipsen. I did 
not understand what she said. 

B. B. (annoyed), This is very unfor- 
tunate. 

Anne. She also said something about 
a secret chamber and the Police. | 
quite failed to understand what she said. 

B. B. Are you sure she mentioned 
the Police, Sister ANNE ? 

Anne. | am quite certain she men- 
tioned the Police. 

B. B. (fussily). This is really most 
unfortunate. I find it hard to express 
—in suitable language — how very 
unfortunate it is. 

Anne. What did she mean when she 








spoke of a secret chamber ? 


Lb. B. (evasively). | suppose she meant 
that the chamber was secret, Sister 
ANNE. 

Anne. You are hiding something from 
me. 

B. B. Well, yes, I am certainly hid- 
ing something from you, Sister ANNE. 
I have a secretive nature. My nature 
is extraordinarily secretive. 

Anne. What are you hiding from me ? 
What is in the secret chamber ? 

B. B. It’s a . a sort of collec- | 
tion I’ve made. <A kind of museum in 
fact. 

Anne. What did you collect ? 

B. B. (grimly). Wives, Sister ANNE. 

Anne. That seems a curious kind of 
museum, don’t you think ? 

B. B. Do you think it curious? Yes. 
Perhaps it is curious. It’s a hobby of 
mine. My temperament is essentially 
polygamous. Many people’s tempera- | 
ments are polygamous. 

Anne (jealously). How many wives | 
have you in your collection ? 

B. B. I have six wives in my collec- | 
tion. They all hang on pegs in a secret | 
chamber. They are neatly labelled and 
classified, and each hangs on a separate | 
peg, Sister ANNE. 

Anne. That seems exceedingly curious. 








B. B. Fatma is my seventh wife. I 
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had hoped to add her to my collection 
in due time. But now she will never 
return, or rather she will return with 
the Police. So she will never figure in 
my collection. How long has she been 



































































gone ? 
Anne. Nearly half an hour. 
B. B. Then I must pack at once. 


There is no time to be lost. I 
pack without a moment’s delay. 

Anne. Why must you pack so quickly ? 
W by must you pack at all ? 

. B. Because I must go away, 
nme ; 

Anne (bursting into tears). Oh! Oh! 
I am not happy. 

B. B. There! 
Sister ANNE. 
that I should go away. 
expect it of me. Dry 
ANNE. 

Anne (rebelliously). 
dry my eyes ? 

B. B. In order that you may see if 
anybody is coming, Sister Anne. Go 
up into the long gallery and look out of 
window, and let me know at once if 
anybody is coming. 

[Sister ANNE goes slowly up the stairs 
snufiling dismally. Bion Brarp 
watches her in an agony of im- 
patience. As soon as she has 
reached the gallery he pulls out 
a Gladstone bag 
pack hurriedly 

ANNE (opening casement and logking 
out). Oh, the sun! the sun! 

b. B. (testily). Never mind about the 


must 


Sister 


There! Do not weep, 
It is absolutely necessary 

The Police will 
your eyes, Sister 


Why should I 


and begins to 


sun. Sister Anne, Sister ANNE, do you 
see anybody coming ? 


Anne. 


B. B. 


[ see no one coming. 
That is distinctly fortunate. 
is packing. 
turbing. 


They 


the sun sets. 
_ B. B. (irritably). Oblige me by ignor- 
ing these atmospheric effects, Sister 


Anne. I| have no time for them just 
now. 
Anne (apologetically). The sun is 


setting very beautifully. 

B. B. Sister Anne, Sister Anyr, don’t 
be absurd. Do you see anybody com- 
ing, or do you not ? ‘ ; 

Anne. I see no one coming. I see 
only a cloud of dust far down the road. 

B. B. (thrusting miscellaneous articles 
of apparel into bag). 
to ignore all these natural phenomena. 
Natural phenomena do not interest me 
in the least at this moment. 

Anne (beginning to weep again). Oh! 


Oh! You are not kind to me. I am 
not happy here. 
B. B. Don’t ery, Sister ANnz. What 





possible use is there in crying? If you 





Arrivals are very disturbing when one | 
are excessively dis-| 


Anne. The sun is going down behind | 
a cloud. The sun is setting over the 
valley. A mist rises over the valley as| 


Have the goodness | 


ery you can't possibly see anything ! Do| 
please tell me, like a good creature, do} 
you see anybody coming ? | 

Anne. (gulping). No—no. Yes! Yes!| 


I see someone coming. He is coming} 
exceedingly rapidly. 
B. B. ( packing feverishly). What sort 


of a person is coming, Sister ANNE ? 

Anne. He wears a blue helmet and 
white gloves. He is evidently an official 
of some kind, or he would not wear a 
helmet. 

B. B. (closing bag with a snap). | 
must start at once. I must start with- 
out an instant’s delay. 

Anne (running downstairs and fling- 
ing herself into his arms). Oh! Oh! 
You are going away! You are going 
away ! 

B. (disengaging himself roughly). 
Of course | am going away. Where on 
earth did you suppose I was going to? 


Anne. ‘Take me with you! Take me 
with you! 
B. B. (irritated). That is absurd. 


[ can't 
My wile is 


What you suggest is absurd. 
possibly take you with me. 
still alive. 


Anne. But she may die. Your wives 
often die. 
B. B. I don’t see how that would 


help us. I could not marry you. You 
are my deceased wife’s sister. It is 
illegal to marry one’s deceased wife's 


sister. What you suggest is quite 
absurd. 
Anne. Are you sure you cannot take 


|me with you ? 


B. B. (firmly). T am perfectly sure. 


The policeman will be here in two 
|minutes. And your things are not 
| 


packed. I could not wait while you 
packed your things. 

Anne (bursting into tears again and 
clinging to him). Oh! Oh! Oh! I am 
not happy here. 

B. B. (brutally). No more am I. That 
is why I am going somewhere else. 
That is precisely why I am going some- 
where else. (A knock is heard R.) 
Someone is knocking on the door. 
(Another knock.) It is the policeman. 
I must certainly go somewhere else. 

[Brvk Bearp picks up hat, coat and 

bag and exit. Sister ANNE looks 
sadly after him. The knocking 
at door R. grows louder and 
louder. 

(Curtain.) 


St. J. H. 








| AN EASY NEW YEAR’S PUZZLE. 

Fixp the respective Resolvers of the 
following Resolutions : 

To teach a somewhat perverse and 
| seatter-brained Old Party how to wipe 
a slate clean (of ‘“‘ Tory Liberalism,” 
Pro-Boerism, Home- Rule, Anti- Imperi ial- 


ee —— a 


ism, Parish- Pumpism and General | 
| Faddism). 

To prove that by ‘methods of bar- | 
barism”’ I only meant ‘‘methods of 
barbed-wire’’; and that ‘loathsome 
hypocrisy’ was, of course, merely a 
sympathetic way of referring to the 
‘*]Jonesome hypochondria ”’ of the brave 
occupants of the blockhouses—in fact, I | 
really must have used the latter phrases, 
and been abominably misreported. 

To carry a complete policeman’s outfit 
with me when next I purpose “ spend- 
ing an enjoyable evening ”’ in parts of 
the country where anti-English views 
are not appreciated. 

To avoid travelling in Germany until 
the Teutons have learnt the meaning of 
the proverb about “* glass houses ’’ ; and, 
in my political speeches, to treat the | 
foreign recipients of Boer gold with 
silent contempt as long as they are 
wilfully blind to the facts of the case. 

To refuse to discuss any terms of 
peace which do not concede indepen- 
dence to my brave Boers, as [ am_per- 
fectly comfortable where [ am, and pass 
for a hero as long as the war lasts. 

To endeavour to get the Parliamen- 
tary machine into decent working order 
during my leadership next Session, and | 
to decline to let it be ‘‘ run ”’ or clogged 
by the Nationalist element. 

To protest before Heaven, on the 
platform and in print, that, because | 
am an Englishman, | wish to see my 
country beaten to her knees if she 
refuses to listen to my jeremiads. 

To find those three Army Corps | 
talked about, and to cease tinkering 
with the Guards’ headgear. 

To signal something more convincing 
than 8's next time across the Atlantic. 

To take ‘* No. 7”’ over (and above) 
the same stretch of ocean. 

To “lift” and bring It back by the 
same route. 

To set to work at once and get the 
grammar, rhymes, metre, similes, meta- 
phors, natural history details, references 
to King ALrrep, and ideas in general 
correct for my official Coronation Ode, | 
for the construction of which I have 
now barely six months’ time. 


A. A.S. 





1901 to 1902. 
Wuen I was New, a year ago, 


They hailed me, as they now hail you: | 
Happy New Year! I had no foe 


When I was New. 


Ah ! soon I lost my rosy hue ; 
I had few blessings to bestow, 
And withered hopes my pathway strew. 


So, as men greet you with a glow 


Of hope—how soon to prove untrue— | 


I smile to think they hailed me so 
When JI was New. 


wld 


aad 


Scexe.—The War Office. 


| worlds, Mr. Broprick. | 


| of the efficiency. 
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AN UNREAL CONVERSATION. 
Recorded by Archie Williams. 


Discovered, 
Mr. Broprick, examining a boot. 
To him enter A. W. 

Mr. B. I can give you five minutes. 
At twelve o'clock there ’s a most impor- 
tant meeting of an Advisory Board. 

A. W. I wouldn’t detain you for 
needn’t say 
how glad I am to find that you are 
making our Army strong and efficient. 

Mr. B. Thank you. I do my best. 
We all work hard at it. We got the 
crown right first. 

A. W. I beg your pardon ? 


Mr. B. The crown on buttons, and 
things. It’s the Tudor crown now. 


That ’s a great step forward. 

A. W. Perhaps. But what else have 
you done ? 

Mr. B. Lots. There ’s the cap. 

A. W. That ridiculous imitation of 
the German head-dress ? 

Mr. B. Of course it’s German. The 
German Army is the most efficient in 
the world. The German Army wears 
this cap. Therefore the cap is the cause 


A. W. How very interesting ! 
were far behind the Japanese, anyhow. 


Mr. B. Exactly. They wore hats 
there. That proves it conclusively. 


| Then there ’s the alteration in the exact 


| shade of khaki. 


! 


you! My eyes ached for days after 


| looking at all those patterns almost the 
| same colour. 


| else H 


A. W. Awfully good of you, I’m sure. 

Mr. B. Then we ’ve altered the officers’ 
frock-coat. 

A. W. Really ? 

Mr. B. We have. Magnificent, isn’t 
it? And the sash too. 

A. W. What’s a sash ? 
only little girls wore sashes. 
9 


I thought 
Anything 


Mr. B. Oh yes! The officers’ trousers 
are to be made like the pantaloons. 

A. W. The pantaloon’s, in the panto- 
mime ? That sounds seasonable. Quite 
like Christmas. 
say these alterations are the only things 
you have been able to attend to? 

Mr. B. Of course not. There are the 
jackets, and the belts, and the slings, 
and the spurs. 

A. W. (dejectedly). And what about 
the men, and the guns, and the horses, 
and so on. 

M. B. Well, you see, we haven’t had 
much time to think about them so far. 
But we shall get to them after a while. 
Anything more you want to ask? The 
Board will be waiting for me. We ’re 


| going to settle the boots. 


PUNCH, OR THE 


But, | 
remember, the Germans in| 
China were not so very remarkable. They | 


There’s a reform for | 


But you don’t mean to | 
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| CRITICAL. 


Boatman (spelling). ‘‘ P-s-¥-c-H-E, 


WELL, THAT’S THE RUMMEST WAY I EVER SEE 0” 
SPELLIN’ FISH!” 








A. W. (cheerfully). Ah, now you 
seem to be getting on! Of course, the 
first requisite is that they should be 
|strong and comfortable. No brown 
paper soles. No shoddy upper leathers. 
They mustn’t fall to pieces on the first 
march, or get as hard as iron after the 
first wetting. 

Mr. B. (meditatively). There’s some- 
thing in what you say. But we haven’t 
gone into technical details. We ’re con- 
sidering the new toe-cap. 

A. W. What? 

Mr. B. The new toe-cap. It ‘ll make 
the Army superb. (With enthusiasm.) 
It ll be a splendid thing for the men. 
Encourage esprit de corps, and smart- 
ness, and all that sort of thing. I’ve 
got such a strong Advisory Board. The 
Commander-in-Chief, the Director of 
Military Intelligence, the Adjutant - 
General, the Quartermaster-General, the 
Inspector-General of Fortifications, the 
Chaplain-General,_— 

A. W. The Chaplain-General ? 

Mr. B. Yes, of course. For the moral 
influence of the smarter boot on the 
men’s character. Also the Judge-Advo- 
cate-General for the same reason. Then, 
from outside the War Office, we have 


the assistance of the Lorp CHANCELLOR. 





A. W. What for ? 


Mr. B. He’s the greatest legal autho- | 


rity on different kinds of warfare. Then 
we have the Duke of DEvonsHire. 

A. W. What on earth can he do? 

Mr. B. Well, perhaps he doesn’t do 
much, but he represents the Privy 
Council and the Committee of Defence. 

A. W. Ishould have thought a book- 
maker—I mean, a bootmaker—could 
have given more practical advice. Have 
you an army surgeon to consult on the 
anatomy of the foot ? 

Mr. B. Oh dear, no! We can’t trouble 
about anatomy. 
want. Perhaps the most useful man on 
the Board is the third one from outside. 
He advises us on the artistic aspect of 
the toe-cap. 

A. W. The President of the Royal 
Academy ? 

Mr. B. Certainly not. That’s the 
man who wanted to leave the Green 
Park as it is. But I really must go. 

A. W. I'll be off at once. 


your artistic genius ? 


Smartness is what we | 








But who’s | 


Mr. B. Why, the man who knows | 


more about art than any of us: AKERs- | 


Doves, of course. 
A.W. The very man you want! [Ezit. 
H. D. B. 





| 
} 
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TO RUFUS, A SPANIEL. 
Rvurvs, a bright New Year! A savoury stew, 
Bones, broth and biscuits, is prepared for you. 
See how it steams in your enamelled dish, 
Mixed in each part according to your wish. 
Hide in your straw the bones you cannot crunch 
They ‘ll come in handy for to-morrow’s lunch ; 
Abstract with care each tasty scrap of meat, 
Remove each biscuit to a fresh retreat 
A dog, I judge, would deem himself disgraced 
Who ate a biscuit where he found it placed) ; 
Then nuzzle round and make your final sweep, 
And sleep, replete, your after-dinner sleep. 
High in our hall we ’ve piled the fire with logs 
For you, the doyen of our corps of dogs. 


There, when the stroll that health demands is done, 


Your right to ease by due exertion won, 


There shall you come, and on your long-haired mat, 


Thrice turning round, shall tread the jungle flat, 
And, rhythmically snoring, dream away 

The peaceful evening of your New Year’s day. 
Rufus! there are who hesitate to own 
Merits, they say, your master sees alone. 
They judge you stupid, for you show no bent 
To any poodle-dog accomplishment. 

Your stubborn nature never stooped to learn 


Tricks by which mumming dogs their biscuits earn. 


Men mostly find you, if they change their seat, 
Couchant obnoxious to their blundering feet ; 
Then, when a door is closed, you steadily 
Misjudge the side on which you ought to be ; 
Yelping outside when all your friends are in, 
You raise the echoes with your ceaseless din, 
Or, always wrong, but turn and turn about, 
Howling inside when all the world is ont. 

They scorn your gestures and interpret ill 

Your humble signs of friendship and good will ; 
Laugh at your gambols, and pursue with jeers 
The ringlets clustered on your spreading ears ; 
See without sympathy your sore distress 

When Ray obtains the coveted caress, 

And you, a jealous lump of growl and glare, 
Hide from the world your head beneath a chair. 
They say your legs are bandy—so they are : 
Nature so formed them that they might go far, 
They cannot brook your music ; they assail 

The joyful quiverings of your stumpy tail 

In short, in one anathema confound 

Shape, mind and heart and all, my little hound. 
Well, let them rail. If, since your life began, 
Beyond the customary lot of man 

Staunchness was yours ; if of your faithful heart 
Malice and scorn could never claim a part ; 

If in your master, loving while you live, 

You own no fault or own it to forgive ; 

If, as you lay your head upon his knee, 

Your deep-drawn sighs proclaim your sympathy ; 
If faith and friendship, growing with vour age, 
Speak through your eyes and all his love engage ; 
If by that master’s wish your life vou rule 

If this be folly, Rufus, you ’re a fool. 


Old dog, content you; Rufus, have no fear: 
While life is yours and mine your place is here. 
And when the day shall come, as come it must, 
When Rufus goes to mingle with the dust 

(If Fate ordains that you shall pass before 

To the abhorred and sunless Stygian shore), 


I think old Charon, punting through the dark, 

Will hear a sudden friendly little bark ; 

And on the shore he ’ll mark without a frown 

A flap-eared doggie, bandy-legged and brown. 

He ’Il take you in: since watermen are kind, 

He ’d scorn to leave my little dog behind. 

He ’ll ask no obol, but instal you there 

On Styx’s further bank without a fare. 

There shall you sniff his cargoes as they come, 

And droop your head, and turn, and still be dumb— 
Till one fine day, half joyful, half in fear, 
You run and prick a recognising ear, 

And last, oh, rapture! leaping to his hand, 
Salute your master as he steps to land. 





BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Is there such a word as Caterwaining ? 
thinks not, the nearest approach being Caterwauling, which 
is quite another story. ‘‘ To caterwain”’ is to draw eats 


OUR 


with the skill, the humour and the variety possible to the | 


pencil of Mr. Louis Wain. The Annual (Anrnoxy Tre- 
HERNE & Co.) bearing his name is just now on the bookstalls, 
and will be promptly taken off by all lovers of cats—of 
course observing the preliminary of handing over a shilling. 
Mr. Warn has the rare gift, lavishly used, of investing the 
harmless, necessary cat with humorous expression, often with 
startling effect. Among contributors to the abundant and 
excellent letterpress are Lady Bancrort, Mr. Justix Mac- 
Carrny, Mr. T. P. O'Connor and Mr. MacWuirrer, who gives 
a modest account of his travels. 

Joe Wilson and His Mates (Biackwoop) opens a new 
world to the observation of the tired story-reader. Mr. 


My Baronite | 





Henry Lawson not only knows intimately the life of the | 
Australian bushman, but is able to convey vivid impressions | 


of it to others. 
a sordid, slaving life, relieved on the part of the men by an 
occasional bout of hard drinking. 


My Baronite gathers that it is, in the main, | 


For the women there is | 


no surcease of work or deliverance from their squalid | 


surroundings. There is profound tragedy in the life of 
| Mrs. Spicer, whose scarecrow family are sole neighbours, at 
| Lahery’s Creek, of Joe Wilson, his young wife, and infant 
child. The book is written in the minor key, but it is 
| varied by many touches of genuine humour and pathos. 
Richard Halpin (Suita, Exper) is a rattling good story of 
the sea. Mr. Morcan Ropertson has achieved the triumph 
of making ironclads and torpedo boats as interesting as 
'Marryat and Ciark Russeu have been accustomed to paint 
life on board the old sailing ship. Among many moving 
scenes is that of the fight at Santiago, when, in the late 
war, the Spanish Fleet attempted to break through the guard 
of the United States Navy. Mr. Roperrson is not quite so 
|complete a master of female craft as he is of ironclads. But 
‘all good sea stories must have their black- (or blue-) eyed 
Susan, and the two American girls, Mabel and 
good enough in their way. Mr. Roperrson 


Jessie, are 


writes with 





knowledge, but my Baronite cannot believe there is founda- | 


{tion for the terrible story he tells of life on board what 
|is accurately described as ‘‘the Hell ship,” bound for 
Shanghai, with its impressed crew. America is a go-ahead 
{nation. But surely in the present times—and Richard 
| Halpin is right up to date—it is not possible for an officer 


jand a seaman of the American Navy to be drugged and | 


| carried off to slavery on board a merchant vessel. 

| For those who never waste a minute of their valuable 
|time, who read while they run, and love to have a pocket 
companion of real worth always at hand, permit the Baron 
\to recommend the Oxford Miniature edition of the early 


poems of Atrrep, Lord Tennyson (London : Henry Frowne). 


| 
| 
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Vistress. “‘ Now, Cook, YOU REALLY ol 
YESTERDAY IN SUCH A STATE? 
( ‘ook. 


With this in your pocket, available at a 
secoud’s notice, you may be late for a 
train, or a train late for you, or some 
one who has given you a rendezvous 
may be unpunctual, it matters not, you 
have your TeNNyson at hand, and will 
be refreshing your memory and im- 
proving your mind. 
Tue Bawon pe B.-W. 





THE YULE-TIDE GHOSTS. 
(A Legend for the Twentieth Century.) 


Tue Modern Man waited patiently for 
midnight-—the hour fixed for the 
apparitions. 

‘ | hope they will appear severally 


and not together,’ he thought, as he 
heard the wind whistling through the 
trees. ‘S One at a time will be so much 


better. .\ crowd would be embarrassing. 
Ah, the Lady Wotruitpa !”’ 

He was not surprised at the sudden 
entrance (through the oak) of a spectral 
female. She looked at the Modern Man, 
and then pointed to an old cabinet. 

* Yes,” he observed, ‘‘ I know what 


you mean. You wish me to open the 
door ? ”’ 
The spectre bowed her head in ac- 





i i 
== 








JGHT TO BE QUITE ASHAMED OF YOURSELF ! 





How COULD YOU SEND THOSE PHEASANTS UP 


Wuy, THEY MUST HAVE BEEN IN THE LARDER AT LEAST A MONTH!” 
, ; ; ” 
“Went, Ma'am, I REALLY AM VERY soRRY, Ma’am, BUT I ALWAYS UNDERSTOOD MASTER ONLY CARED FUR HIGH BIRDS, 
[She has heard from the gamekecper that Master is a *‘ 


” 


nailer at ‘ rockcters,’ 








‘1 suppose that there is a forgotten 
will three centuries old in a_ secret 
drawer on the lowest shelf ? ”’ 


Again the shade notified that the 
Modern Man was not wrong in his 


assumption. 

* But, my dear lady,’ urged the 
Modern Man, ‘** what awful rot it is to 
want me to find a document of so little 
importance. I happen to be a member 
of the Bar, and ean assure you that 
every one of the provisions of the testa- 
ment would be barred by the Statute of 
Limitations.”’ 

The shadowy female expressed both 
surprise and annoyance, and vanished. 

‘* Next, please,’’ cried the Modern Man. 

A Knight in Armour grew out of 
the gloom and approached the scientific 
watcher. 

* Yes, L have heard of 
suid the Modern Man. ‘ Your line is 
tu discover old bones hidden under a 
stone in front of the mantelpiece ? ”’ 

The Man in Armour bowed sadly, to 
show the watcher that he had guessed 
his mission. 

* But, my dear chap,” urged the 
Modern Man, ‘ pray be reasonable. 
Supposing I were to find the remains, 
what would be the good of my discovery ? 


you too,” 








From the date of your armour, I 
presume that you lived five hundred 
years ago ?”’ 

The Knight bowed his head. 

* Just so. I know something of 
steel goods, and can time you to within 
half a century. Well, I suppose you 
conmunitted a murder in common form ?”’ 

The Knight again assented. 

‘Of course. Well, let us follow it 
through. We should have to have a 
coroner’s inquest. Consider the nuisance ! 
And then there would be an open 
verdict. But, perhaps, you want your 
victim to be properly interred ? ”’ 

The Knight assented forthe third time. 

** Could really not be done,”’ exclaimed 
the Modern, Man. ‘* There would be 
all sorts of difficulties in the way. We 
know nothing about your friend—or, 


rather, | should say, your enemy—and 
there would be «a trouble about the 
proper place of burial. Much better 


leave things as they are.” 

The Knight in Armour pondered for 
ut moment and,then vanished. 

After he had gone the Modern Man 
awoke from his slumbers. 

** Of course,’ he murmured, ‘‘ I had 
pork chops, for supper.” 





And then he went to sleep again. 
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longed to the silver-cloud elves, perhaps 
the most hard-worked of all the fairies 
—and flew along at my side back to 
the toy shop. There, a few doors 
away, crouched the child, tumbled all 
in a heap. I perched on the railings, 
for a hungry-looking tabby was prowl- 
ing around, and, after all, one must take 
care of oneself. 

«This is a bad ease,’ said the fairy, 
looking up at me. ‘We must attract 
attention.” She kissed the child’s closed 
eyes, and a faint, wan smile hovered 
over the face. 


whispered something in her ear. 
‘Miau,’ wailed puss, ‘miau.’ I fear 
my nerves were rather shaken, because 





flew out of sight. But I returned to a 
safe distance. ‘ Chuck that row,’ 
called out a passer-by.  ‘ Poor thing, 
perhaps it’s hungry,’ said a fat woman. 
‘Why, Lor’ preserve us if that isn’t a 


child! Stop, Harry! . . . Poor little 
kid! . . . Here, I'll carry it!’ ”’ 

LA hl sé 4 

The sparrow stopped. You can 


ing a wing. “ After all, even a cat 











suggestion.” 
“No one saw the fairy, | suppose ?” 


lucky star,’ chirped the sparrow. 
‘But the child?’ I said. ‘*‘ What 
happened to her? It wasn’t too late?” 
**No—the frost goblin hadn’t come, 
so it was all right. If the frost goblin 
| had come and put his cold finger upon 
her lips, well, then—but heigh ho! don’t 


‘“Then she ran up to the cat and 


the sound so startled me that I almost 


guess the rest,’’ he remarked, stretch- | 


may be of some use under fairy | 


‘*No one ever does except by fairy | 
permission. So you can thank your 


- 


let ’s talk of gloomy things.’’ And he | 
| fluttered away among the trees of the | 


= Park. 
- <— =a ————————__—____— 
? 
we” pre : | Business Provers.—‘‘ It is difficult to 
Ce ' |handle Kent @oal and come out with 
: : clean hands.’’ Coincidence that the 
THRIFT! Chairman of the Konsolidated Kent | 


Mabel (who has just concluded a bargain for a fowl), ““THEN I'LL TELL MOTHER You 'LL 


KILL IT AND SEND IT UP TO-NIGHT.” 


Mrs, Macfarlane. ‘‘NA, NA, I'LL NO KILL IT TILL THE MORN. I’M THINKIN’ IT’S GOIN’ 


>” 


TO LAY AN EGG THIS EVENIN 


| Kollieries should be ‘ Slack.” 


Datnam Hall Estate, near Newmarket, 
is the most remarkably situated of any 








HYDE PARK AND THE FAIRY. 
IV.—Wuat THE SPARROW SAW ON 
Curistmas Eve. 
(Continued.) 


“Tr’s no easy thing, I can tell you,” 
said the sparrow with a little nod, 
“finding a fairy on Christmas Eve. 
They have*so much to do making 
children of every kind happy. But, at 
last, 1 found one on a window-sill in 
the Walworth ;j Road. She had been 
weaving | happy dreams forla cripple 
boy, and was quite tired out.” 





“‘ Never knew that fairies got tired,’’|in England, as it can now boast of 


[ murmured in surprise. Ropes coming straight to it all the way 


‘Probably not,’’ said the sparrow, | from South Africa. 
with a vicious peck at an imaginary 
crumb. ‘‘ Human beings usually claim 
a monopoly of the virtues. Everything! Mr. Puncn heartily thanks ‘ M.H.R.” 
outside themselves they put down to| for £5 received, and sent on to Mr. 
instinct. No; don’t explain, I must} Cuver, Worsbip Street, for the Montagu- 
get on with my story, for L’ve a lot Williams Blanket and Clothing Fund. 
to do.” 
‘‘What restless, mettlesome _ little 
gipsies sparrows are,” I thought, but By our Curistwas Festiviry Morauist 
wisely held my tongue. (the}day after).—1f most of us had our 
‘* Of course,” continued the sparrow, | desserts, how few would have Christ- 
“the fairy was quite willing —she be-' mas dinners. 
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KINDRED SOULS. 


Ir was A Harpy Taovenr or THE BrowNsuRY’s, FOR ONE OF THEIR LITTLE DINNER PARTIES, TO GET ALL THE BORES OVER 


AT ONCE, 


A PLEASANT EVENING SEEMS IN PROSPECT. 








THE DAWN OF DANGER. 

[**Those who like to lie in bed late in the morning will read with mixed 
feelings, says Health, the result of an investigation made by a medical man 
in Paris into the hours of the day at which bacteria are most plentiful in the 
atmosphere. It is found that the number is largest between six and nine 
o’clock in the morning.” —Gobe. ] 

It has ever been my custom with the nimble lark to rise. 
(Wonderful is his achievement when a fellow really tries.) 


Naught it mattered whether winter’s gloomy looks frowned 
on the morn, 
I arose at seven precisely as if to the manner born. 


Frequently the task was painful. Oft T longed to snatch by 
stealth 


Forty extra winks, but early rising I thought good for health. 


Little dreamed I of the danger I incontinently ran 
In persisting in this habit founded on old-fashioned plan. 


Little dreamed that I was plunging into such an atmosphere 
As would make the boldest microbe clasp his germy hands 
with fear. 


For, the Faculty inform us, in the early morning there 

Is no doubt Bacteria like to, as one has it, take the air. 

Oh, ye early risers, listen with credulity to what 

An investigator tells you who has studied on the spot. 

Boast no more, in face’of the alarming statement made by 
Health, 

That the early bird inherits wisdom, happiness and wealth. 








He is healthiest who lies longest, if ‘tis truth that Health 
affirms, 
’Tis the foolish early-rising bird that catches all the germs. 








HOME, SWEET HOME. 

Wuat words of a poet can fitly pronounce 

The charm of possessing a home of one’s own ? 
Of knowing what celery costs by the ounce, 

How soup may be gently distilled from a bone ? 
So Epwin reiterates every day 

To all who will swallow his prophecy that 
ANGELINA and he ‘Il be as happy and gay 

As doves in a cage in their dear little flat. 


” 


The door of their ‘‘ Mansions ”’ is sported at ten 
And the lights are put out (by the terms of their lease) ; 
They resemble young chickens, the landlord a hen, 
Or they the delinquents and he the police. 
The piano above them is thumping all night, 
And mice, in the open, career pit-a-pat, 
The chimneys are wrong and the drains are not right, 
But how cosy they ‘ll be in their dear little flat ! 


The workmen arrive to attend to the grate, 
And proceed to demolish the dining-room wall ; 
The joints are served up jn a primitive state, 
The ‘ treasure ’’ knows nothing of cooking at all ; 
ANGELINA, by now, is reduced to a wraith, 
And Epwin is pale as a Panama hat, 
But nothing can daunt his indelible faith 
In the ultimate scheme of their dear little flat ! 
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THE GHOSTS WHO WALK THE 
STRAND. 


Wuey the fitful daylight ’s over, 
And the many lamps give tryst 

To the shadows of the darkness 
In the pale, uncertain mist ; 


| When the rolling of the traffic 








Never flags on either hand, 
Then come, uneasy, fitful, 
The ghosts who walk the Strand. 


There, hesitating, anxious, 


With furtive, frightened stare, 
Steals a woman, meanly ‘tired, 

Yet once fairest of the fair— 
Once a princess of the peerless, 

‘Mid the highest of the land, 
Now a wraith of bygone beauty, 

And a ghost who walks the Strand. 


See that shabby, care-worn fellow, 
Halting ‘neath the street lamp’s shade 
To gaze with longing eyes upon 
Those revellers, vet afraid 
To show himself,-—not long ago 
A leader in that band ; 
ut now forgotten, crushed and lost-- 
A ghost who walks the Strand. 


Before yon theatre’s portal lurks 
A lorn of tattered mien. 
How well he knew the playhouse door ! 
How oft he graced the scene ! 
And now he hangs about at night 
To crave, with shaking hand, 
Some dole to satisfy his craze 
A ghost who walks the Strand. 


With head erect (no cringer he), 
There comes with noiseless stride, 

The man of letters who in print 
Was hailed as chief and guide. 

Nor right nor left he looks, but still 
He bears the fatal brand, 

He knows it, too, for all his pride, 
That ghost who walks the Strand. 


‘Tis ours to fight for breath and light, 
Nor falter in the fray ; 

The shattered hopes, the fallen crest 
Were those of yesterday. 

Be ours to show the broken blade 
Can yet the foe withstand, 

We're Living Souls, come weal, come 

woe, 

Not ghosts to walk the Strand ! 


A DOG'S LIFE! 


(I’rom Fidette of Berkeley Square to 
Tawdles of Seven Dials.) 


My Dear Tawpies,-—I am not yet en- 
tirely recovered from the shock of seeing 
you, lamentably stricken with rheu- 


| matism (the old story of damp straw !), 


limping round the corner of ‘Tottenham 
Court Road, about as dishevelled, mud- 
bespattered and miserable a morsel of 
terrierhood as one could imagine. Must 


| 1 confess that as soon as I caught sight 


of you piteously snuffing the air, I crept 


| future champion. 





deeper into the carriage rug, hoping in 
my coward feminine heart the carriage 
would roll by and so avoid an encounter ! 
Forgive me. My design was thwarted. 
The traffic became congested, and we 
were hemmed in amid ‘buses and other 
plebeian vehicles. Timidly I reared my 
head out of the warm furs and looked 
around. There you stood, your lean 
flanks trembling beneath the keen gusts 
of wind. Something in your condition 
kept my eyes spell-bound. In a second 
you looked up. I gave two or three 
passionate little barks. You cried out, 
your whole frame quivering. IL would 
have flown to you, but She took me in- 
continently by the ribs and smothered 
me in sable and fox. When | was re- 
leased we were far away. 

What anguish have I not suffered 
since! What memories have not tor- 
mented me! It is in order to relieve 
my overcharged heart that I write this 
to you, to fasten down a Jack-in-the- 
box conscience, and to revive in my 
memory—a weakness unconquerable in 
the tender sex—an old, old affection, 
civilised out of all knowledge, but with 
still a few hanging slireds of primitive 
feeling. What need to recall the past, 
when you had but one year of life to 
your name, and my _ weight was 
reckoned in ounces, and when a dis- 
reputable fish hamper, pitched amid the 
squalor of Seven Dials, was all the 
world to both of us? But a keen-eyed 
dealer came along and saw in me a 
I was filched away 
or bartered for, what matter which ? My 
‘** strain’’ was identified as being one 
of the most noted of Yorkshire breeds. 
My pedigree was gradually evolved, 
and my reputation presently firmly 
established in ‘* doggie ’’ circles. 

I whimpered for three days after 
leaving you, so far as I could gather, 
in the back parlour of a Streatham 
tobacconist’s. Then I changed hands 
at a handsome profit to everyone but 
myself, was tonsured and combed, and 
in no long time conveyed in a stuffy 
basket to Berkeley Square. How many 
years ago that was [ dare not think. 
Since then I have lived an aristocratic 
dog’s life. What’s that? | can but 
briefly sketch it. I rise late, breakfast 
lightly, after a five minutes’ airing with 
‘THomas, the second footman, am washed 
and brushed, and take (weather per- 
mitting) carriage exercise with Her. 
Generally She shops while I—who care 
very little for human frivolities of this 
sort—sleep, nestled in my travelling 
blanket of mink-lined cloth, on which 
In the 


are emblazoned my initials. 

afternoon we pay and receive calls. 
These are rather irksome. Being the 
winner, as a reference to any Stock 


paper will assure you, of over fifty 
championships and Firsts, I am naturally 


the object of a great deal of pretended 
admiration. But I wish people wouldn’t 
be so fond of handling me. 
enough to be subjected to daily ignor- 
ance from all kinds of people on the 
qualities of one’s own breed, but to be 
clumsily caressed, and talked to in an 


It is bad | 


idiotic conglomeration of no syllabled | 


words, is at times almost insufferable. 
My dinner, which, by-the-bye, has 
been wretchedly served of late, consists 


usually of the liver wing of a chicken | 


with, perhaps, a little milk pudding 
and a few chocolates. 


A simple dietary | 


you see, but slightly modified before | 


shows. Being so constantly shown in 
different parts of England becomes a 
little wearisome, and [ should rebel 
against it except that it seems to be a 
necessary part 
keep one’s name well in the public mind. 
My travelling basket is lined with Eau- 
de-Nil silk, and Tuomas, rule, 
travels with me. You may be surprised 
to hear that for nearly two years my 
feet have not touched the pavement. In 
my early morning airing [ wear india- 
rubber bottines and a little fur coat, 
which everybody agrees fits me excel- 
lently and harmonizes exactly with my 
complexion. This little coat is a source 
of great envy to a toy bulldog. 
Yesterday was a great day. She took 
me out to buy me a birthday present ; 
a little set of blue satin bedclothes. 
They were sent over from Paris. | 


as a 


suppose I am to be formally presented | 


with them on my birthday, the second 
of next month. 
She did nothing but chatter to me about 
them till we got to the shop, and then 
took me in to see them. We were both 
greatly excited over the pillow of fine 
lawn, trimmed with real lace. 
a great improvement on my _ present 
shake-down, which, though of silk, is 
badly stuffed or something, and much 
too lumpy for a lady's delicate limbs. 
In my eager appreciation I am afraid | 
chewed up the bill—a trifle of three 
pounds odd. 


of modern existence to | 


Rather silly, because | 


It will be | 


My morning collar is a | 


dainty circle of emeralds, which gives | 


THomAs great pleasure to point out to 


children who stop and stare at me. | 
What would they say if they could see | 


my best one, a handsome gold affair 
with diamond studs and a pearl clasp ? 

But forgive me, T'awdles, for running 
on so about myself and my feminine 
vanities. Such is my life, yet, with all 
its fine appurtenances and panoply and 
silk and softness, it is a dog’s life still. 
Oh, that I could fill that old ill-smelling 


/hamper with the silver cups my beauty 


has won! But such is the world; to 
one silver cups, to another rheumatism, 
and we poor dogs, bark we never so 
loud, must abkle by it. See how 
melancholy you have made me. 


Never forget your loving —-Fimerre. 
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| wrongly ; 


| why ? 
Interview with her father, Sir James, | - 


| expected. 















PUNC 
UNCLE’S DIARY. 

agitation have headed this 
not vet married, but just 
about to slip off safe shore of Bachelor- 
dom into troubled sea of Matrimony. 
Words cannot picture sufferings of last 
few weeks. To natural perturbation 
and mental disturbance of man whose 
‘** fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
love’’ has been added much holding of 
interviews with terrifying people, such 


A MARRIED 


Ly my 


| as prospective papa-in-law on one hand ; 


and my excellent but formidable house- 
keeper, Mrs. Bouncesy, on other. How 
I ever contrived to propose to dear 
Mo.ue herself will ever remain mystery 


to me. Cannot help thinking dear | 


| MoLuir must have assisted me out most 
| materially. 


Asked her if this were so. 


Wonder | 


Dear Mo.iie awfully offended. 


not so shattering to nerves as I had | 
He merely growled that if 
| liked to be such a fool as to take 
responsibility of Motte off his hands, so 
much the worse for me. Discouraging, 
but not prohibitive. Lady FansHawe, 
on other hand, said that she could never 
spare dear Mouiie. In depths of despair 
on hearing this, but revived again when 
she added, almost in same breath, that 
she hoped wedding-day would be fixed 
soon, as she disliked long engagements. 
Seemed trifle mixed, this. Then she 
said playfully, that I was ‘‘a naughty 


boy’ and might *‘ run along’’ now, as | 
Motte would be dying to see me. | 
Dislike expression ‘“‘naughty boy” | 


when applied to man of over forty. | 
Also object to “run along.”’ Never | 
run along. Explain this. Lady F. 
laughs giddily. ‘‘ Oh, you'll be made | 
to run and play when you’re married ; 
Mote is a terrible Tom-boy!’’ Could | 
hardly repress shudder. Dislike Tom-| 
boys. Must explain this to dear| 
MOoLLie. 

Drove home slowly, revolving scheme | 
of attack upon my housekeeper. Must | 
announce coming marriage somehow. | 
But how? Was prepared for trouble. 
And I got it. } 

Sent phaeton away and walked into} 
study with firm step. Banged door. | 
Strode up and down several times. | 
After all, was I about to do anything | 
criminal, in marrying? Had I not known | 
other men who had married and yet | 
retained the respect, which was formerly | 
theirs? Wasa man bound to celibacy 
merely for sake of his housekeeper ? 
Perish the thought! and—and take 
just a very small liqueur of old brandy | 
to steady nerves. 

Rang to summon Mrs. R. to my den. 
Must own to awaiting her advent with 
somewhat quaking heart. Mrs. B. been | 
here so many years—seems to have ac- | 
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quired what lawyers call the ** fee sim- 


ple’’ in me. As creaking shoes announced 
her approach, felt that 1 really must 
delay awful moment by meekly saying 
I wished to speak to her about luncheon. 


| Then banishing unworthy impulse with 


mighty effort, I began : 

** Good-day—what a nice afternoon, 
isn’t it, Mrs. Bouncrpy?’’ (It was 
raining hard, as I subsequently dis- 
covered.) ‘‘ I sent for you——’’ pause. 
“T sent for you——”’ another pause— 
‘to say—or rather to ask if—at least, 
you may have heard—or at all events 
noticed — you are a very observant 
woman, Mrs. Bovy- eee 


this at one. Horrible pause ensued, 
}and then : 


, , ” 
| ‘I ’ope the young lady ’s pleasant ? 
| Hastened to assure Mrs. B, that I found | 


|her distinctly so. Otherwise should 


| hardly have contemplated marriage. Was | 


labout to round off sentence with second 


| *. a. | 
| ‘*Ha! ha!’ but thought better of it, and | 
Began to quite wish Mrs. B. | 

She sniffs rather haughtily, | 


desisted. 
would go. 
jand observes that she does not like 
| being ‘‘ put out.” 


Re-assure her on | 


| this point: say that we shall still retain | 


|her as Housekeeper. 
jat me in mystified 


Mrs. B. glares 
manner. After- 








| CEBY—you may have 


noticed that when 
a man—not every 
man, of course, but 
some men — arrive | 
er that they| 
sometimes -—— mind 
you, | only say 
sometimes er - 
marry.” 

Last word brought 
out with gasp, and 
cost me_ painful 
effort. 

Mrs. B. stood at| 
door like waxwork | 
figure in Chamber | 
of Horrors. She did | 
not help me at all. 
On the contrary, | 





she looked suspi- | 
ciously over her | 
gold-rimmed _ spec- | 
tacles and merely | 
ejaculated : 
“308, Gir. 
Well?” dant 
At that moment aide TO ‘ 
I realised what 
WELLINGTON’s _ feel- 


ings were at Water-| 
loo, when he ‘ 
ed for BiicHer or | proaches). 
night to come.” I 
longed for anything—from a_ barrel 
organ to an earthquake —- that would 
relieve awful tension of that moment. 
Swallowed something in my throat— 
it felt like piece of coal—and with 
desperate effort said : 


Willie (whe has not 


** HE MUST 


‘** Well ’’-—here I assumed jaunty air, 
rocking backwards and forwards on 
heels and toes alternately. “I was 


thinking—ha, ha! I’m afraid—I mean, 
I believe—that is—-1 am—going to be 
married myself!” 

This time she took her spectacles right 
off, folded her hands across her black 
silk apron, and with baleful glance fixed 
upon me, observed : 

** Hoh!” 

‘** Hoh!” 


most disconcerting word. 


Wish people would not jerk things like 





Jurgotteu the recent re proache s of his Mother upon 


‘long- his eating too much Christmas pudding, sotiloquising as Fat Boy ap- 


HAVE HAD A KIND MOTHER.” 
| wards discover that she did not mean 
“put out’ to be taken literally, but 
metaphorically, and I collapse. She 
mercifully leaves me, after this trying 
experience, and butler brings in letters. 
One from that delightful nephew of 
mine, Max, couched in the following 
brutal terms : 

Dear Uncre Cuartir,—One of the littel 


and sed heed herd from his mater that 
you were in love and going to be marrid, 
so I jolly well smakd his hed for sutch 


of fool hees a Master of Hounds and 
thinks orl femails rotters, and so do I 
(exsept fellers maters and arnts who do 





cheek, just as if you were one of those | 
sort of fellers that fall in love, what rot! | 
I sed look here my uncle issent that sort | 





fellers here came up, after school to-day, | 


oa £2” sae we 


—— 


pms © tmeefam, 
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give a feller tips sumtimes) so do rite 
back at’ wunce and say you arnt going 
to be marrid, why fancy ! if you were 
marrid me and Tommy woodent bee abel 
to stay with you, probly your wife would 
obgect. 


flung rice as we drove away. Terrified 
lest horses should bolt. Once alone| 
|with dear Mote felt’ embarrassed. 


Your affeckshunt nephew, 
Max. 
Very embarrassing. Shall have to) 


answer this unfeeling boy's effusion | 


with yet another humiliating confession 
of the truth. Really, almost wish I were 


not ‘* going to be marrid.’’ Feel that 
| Max means well, but evidently not 


syinpathetic on subject of matrimony. 
Had no idea it was so hard to tread 
thorny path to altar of Hymen. 
Tuesday. — Wedding over at last. 
Awful ordeal, though was spared certain 
amount of trouble being merely bride- 
groom, and therefore most unimportant 
person present. Horrible crowd: at 
reception afterwards. My new maternal 
relative, Lady TF ansnawe, aggressively 
playful. Hate playful people. Calls me 
“naughty brigand,”’ to steal her darling 
away from her. Protest nothing of the 
sort. Offer to leave dear Moniz in her 
charge for next week or two if she desires 
it. Lady F. ceases playfulness, and 
glares contemptuously. Wonder why ? 
Women all crowd round dear Moir 
and gush. Dear Moir really seems to 
father like it. So weird. Buttonholed 
by octogenarian bore, who had known 
bride’s father, and grandfather, and his 


father, and his father—-—-, but here 
my brain reeled and | heard no more. 
Butler brought me note mercifully 


cutting short these genealogical ramifi- 
cations. Note from Max. So thought- 
ful of him. 


Dear Uxcie Cuartiz,—So your reelly | 


going to be marrid after all, of coarse 
;}we (me and Tommy) send our best 
wishes that youle be happy, but Ime 
jolly well shure you wont. Please tell 
your wive that we're orfly sorry—glad 
[ meen—but its rather a smak in the 
eve for us, | spose it cant be helped now, 
its too late to retrack on your weding 
morn. Ime feeling rather sad (we had a 
beasely breakfust) and shall try to rite 
an ode to marridge while the feeling 
larsts, as arfter a jenrus dite (sossidges 
&e.) one does not throw off potry so 
well. One of the fellers sed to me when 
I told him of your weding, youle have 2 
cakes then : I sed what do you meen 
you young ass, he sed why first youle 
get the weding cake and then youle 
have a stumick cake. I dunno what he 
meens. 

Weel send you a pressent—wen we 


get sum more tips—of coarse Ime not) 
hinting you shood give us any tips but | 


if you happend to why your pressent 
wood come orl the sooner. With love 
from Tommy, 

Your affek. nephew, 


Horrid boys. Made my way to dear 
Mourn to remind her of time. She 
disappeared to change dress, and at last 
we escaped. Several enterprising idiots 


Talked about weather. Marriage cere- 
mony most absurd affair. Dear Monur 
called me a dear stupid old thing 
dislike expression ‘‘ stupid old thing ” 
—explain this to dear Moti, who only 
laughs. 

We drove direct to ‘“ Lord Srarorn’s 
place, kindly lent for the occasion ”’ as 
the ladies’ newspapers put it. Very 
kind of him, of course, but rather wish 
dear Searorp had not Jent it, all the 
same. Would much rather have gone 
abroad. Had pictured sunny villa at 
Cannes, when Searorp said ‘‘ Cannes ! 
nonsense, my dear CrarLes. You must 
have the Towers. What! let you and 
that sweet girl’ (wished he would 
not allude to Motu in these terms) 
‘go toa dirty little foreign sea side ”’ 
(N.B., Searorp has never been out of 
England in his life), ‘‘ when the Towers 
is standing empty! No, Cuarues; I'll 
take no denial! ‘To the Towers you ‘ll 


go!’ and bounced out of house. So 
hearty. Just a little depressed at 


thought of exchanging sunny shores of 
Mediterranean for sloppy lanes of 
Mudburyshire. Explain this to dear 
Moir, whose disposition is quite Mark 


Tapleyan. She says, ‘‘ Never mind, 
we ll go abroad alterwards.”’ Rather 
awkward, again, for me, as 1 shall 


want to resume Mastership of Hounds. 
Great nuisance. Hate muddy lanes 
when not hunting. However, SEArorD 
one of those impossible men with whom 
argument always fruitless—and we had 
to accept. 

Thursday.—Seaford Towers. Raining 
since daybreak. Dear Motu 
impossible to remain in all day, and that 
we must go for walk. Shiver at prospect. 
Wet feet always terrifying these influen- 
zaish times. Explain this to dear MoLuir, 
who laughs and calls me ‘‘an old Tibby.”’ 
Object to this expression, and then dear 
Mouuie boisterously pushes me_back- 
wards to armchair. Miss armchair and 
sit, with fearful violence, on floor. Very 
discouraging. Dear Motue has such 
charming flow of spirits. Rise painfully, 


says 


and settle down to yesterday's Times. | 


Rain plashes steadily on, and dear MoLLIE 


sits impatiently at window looking out | 


at dripping shrubs. Suddenly she 
gives delighted little ery, “‘ Oh, Cnaruie! 
here are two boys simply tearing up the 
Drive! They are wet through, and 
smothered in mud. Who ean they be?” 

I know. The Times flutters down- 
wards from my nerveless fingers. We 
are lost, or rather, we are found. 


Max. | tuition tells me that our visitors are my 


In- | 


[. 17 


graceless nephews (whose school is ten 
miles off). And when Max and ‘Towmy 
enter by the door, peace and quiet fly 
shrieking through the window. 

Door burst open and my nephews 
stream into room, knocking over priceless 
Satsuma vase. ‘‘Stream’’ good word 
here, as mud and rain-water flowing 


freely from all parts of them on to 
Searorp’s velvet pile carpet. Tremble 
for result. Try (unsuccessfully) to 


smile a welcome. Feel that I must do 
something, so say feebly to dear Morir, 
** These are my nephews, Max and Strix 
~Towmy.”” ‘Tommy notices my slip, 
and guffaws loudly. Frown at him. 
Max—so sympathetic—sees frown, and 
cries, ‘‘ Hullo, Uncle Cuarviz, got a pain 
in your—— ?’’ Check him hurriedly. 
Dear Moir laughs, and says, ‘* What 
jolly boys.”’ Fail to see it. Never feel 
jolly. (Word I hate—so vulgar. Must 
explain this to dear Moruer later.) 


When they are present always nervous, | 


Max explains that hearing honeymoon 
was to be passed within ten miles of 
them, they had ‘‘ cut school” that day 


and ‘footed it’’ over to see us. So 
thoughtful. Hustle them upstairs to 
change into (my) dry clothing. Butler 


looks reproachfully at me as they nearly 
capsize him in wild flight along landing. 
Why me? Conduct them to dressing- 
room and indicate certain of my gar- 
ments they may use, whilst valet takes 
their own todry. Valet also looks at me 
in mild protest. Again, why at me ? 
Return to apologise to dear Mouuie fcr 
this rude intrusion on our privacy. Dear 
Moir replies, ‘‘ Nonsense, CHarue ! 
Why I’m delighted they ’ve come. So 
hearty ’’—still, rather hurtful to one’s 
vanity. “It will be great fun,’ she 
adds; ‘‘they must stay the day, and 
you must send them back in the 
brougham.”’ Venture to point out that 
it is Searorp’s brougham. ‘* Oh, 
he wouldn't mind,” says dear Moir, 
Not so sure of this. Rather nervous of 
asking coachman to bring out horses 
in pouring rain. Dear Moutir, however, 
says I must, and asks am L afraid. So 
hurtful. Get goloshes, waterproof and 


umbrella. Whir-r-r! Boys burst into 
room again. Literally gasped as I saw 


their attire. Max in my best blue serge 
trousers, ends rolled round and round. 
Will never be fit to wear again. ‘‘ Nature 
abhors a vacuum.” So apparently does 
Max, as he has filled up slack parts, 
fore and aft, with pillows, sofa-cushions, 
&e. Dear Mote convulsed with 
laughter. Max revels in situation. 
*Couldn’t keep the beastly things up, 
till 1 shoved these in,” he eries. My 
best frockcoat buttoned round him, and 
reaching to the ground, completes his 
attire. Tommy is simply—not to say 
indelicately—arrayed in my pyjamas. 
|This is all very humiliating for me, 
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before dear Moiuir, especially. Incour- 
jaged by her laughter, of course these 
objectionable little bea—boys launch 
| out into further extravagances. My 
wile says, ‘* You tell the coachman, 





Cuariz, about brougham, and the boys 
and I will have a good romp!” Hate 
romping. Begin to explain this to dear | 
Motuier, but she laughingly pushes me| 
| out of room. ‘Towser, SEAFoRD'S beastly | 
fox-terrier, under impression that we | 
are fighting, joins in, and seizes me by | 
calf of leg. Kick Jowser downstairs 
indignantly. Felt rather agitated. 
Think of all the cases of hydrophobia I} 
ever read of, until close examination | 
reveals fact that skin unbroken. Much} 
relieved, and to face Srarorn’s | 
coachman, and order carriage Can see | 
he doesn’t like it. ‘‘ Long journey, Sir, | 
— is Lordship don’t like ’aving ’is ’orse | 
out in the rain.”’ Fall into deep gloom. | 
‘*Matter o’ twenty mile out an’ ’ome, | 
Sir.’ Sigh, and slip half-sovereign into 
| bis hand. ** Well, now I come to think | 


y 
LO on 


of it, | dessay it ain’t so much—say 
eighteen.’’ Would ‘ say eighteen,’’ or 


anything else, to ensure getting rid of 
boys quickly. 


Return to morning room. Adjourn 
to luncheon, where both boys make 
bea—eat very heartily, and Tomy shies 


his roll at Max, misses him, but hits 
butler, who glances appealingly at me. 
Again I ask, why should everybody 
injured by another's fault persistently 
glare at me ? 

After luncheon boys wish to play 





| billiards, and at Max's third stroke he 


cuts cloth badly. Will cost me _ five 
pounds to mend. Hope | can have it 
done before Searorp finds out. Why 
will these little bru--bovs always get 
me into hot water ? So wearing. Valet 
announces their clothes dry. They 
retire to change, and an hour later, 
brougham comes round, and, full of tea, 
buns and beatitude, they get in and, 
yelling and waving handkerchiefs, are 
driven away. 

Expect carriage back by 8 p.m. 
Servant, in answer to my enquiry at 
10.30, says not yet returned. Filled 
with apprehension—put 
and paddle down to stables. 


Feel clammy all over, reflecting 
carriage and horses not mine. Waited 


half-hour ; caught cold I am sure, and 
just as I sent off to tell police, flashing of 
lamps shows missing carriage driving 
into yard. Horses evidently been shame- 
fully overdriven. Coachman, drunk, 
says, ‘’ Oh, beg par’n, Sir, didn’ see you 
stannin’ there (hic). Letter for you.”’ 
Very awkward situation, this. If my 
man, should discharge him at once. As 
it is, dare not even mention circumstance 
to Searorp. Saw horses properly dressed, 
fed, and bedded down, then crawled 
miserably into house, clutching wet 
letter. 

Dear Uncte Cuaruie,—We have had 
a rag by Gum! Ass soon ass we 
startid young Tommy 


then I smakd his hed and he hit at my 
noce and maid a muff shot and cot the 
other winder sutch a smak his fist went 


on goloshes | 
No sign. | 


began rotting | 
about and neerly broke a winder. Well, 


clean throo it, hees cut his nuckels orfly, 
serve him rite, sily young ass. He 
sends his love, and ajolopizes for break- 
ing it, he ses he sposes it dussent 


jmatter as the broom is not yours, but | 
we | 
kept quite for a bit, and then I cocked | 


anuther fellers. Well, after that 


a snook at some orfle cads that were 
parsing, and wun of them shied a stone, 
he didn’t hit me, but cort the pannles 


an orfle wak ! Dident the old coachy 
sware! We larfed all the rest of the 
| way. 


We tride to sneek in by the bak way, 
but old Sroaains our Headmaster saw 
us aud sed how dared we cut school (at 
leest he dident say cut school but sum 
rot or other like that) without his leaf ? 
and then he 


my Studdy arfter brekfust tomorrer 
morning. ‘This an 
wood gladly avoide, the prospeck is 
gluemy. 


is 


For your weding pressent we think of | 
giving you a cricket bat and stumse, | 


|ther rarther usefool things becos if you 


hand them over to us. 


Thanking you for your genrus tip | 


and Tommy does too, 
Your affekshunt 
Max. 


P.S.—I forgot I left a mouse’s skin, 
it was a fresh wun, in your trousers 
| pocket, please post it to me pretty quick 


ass it hassent yet bin dride and smelse | 


| rarther. 





sed, with a Bassylix eye | 
ficksd on us, Both of you will come to | 


interfew [I | 


got tired of them at enny time you mite | 

















